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then manifested to heal the bodily infirmities 
and feed the hungry multitudes may now be 
relied on to heal the spiritual maladies and 
sustain the spiritual life of those who believe 
and trust in him. 

This interesting subject has been treated 
with ability in one of the discourses of Robert- 
son, entitled, “‘ The sympathy of Christ.” The 
text is Heb. iv. 15, 16—‘‘ For we have not a 
high priest that cannot be touched with a feel- 
ing of our infirmities; but was.in all points 





“ Accordingly in the life of Christ we find 
two distinct classes of feeling. When he hun- 
gered in the wilderness, when he thirsted on 
the cross, when he was weary by the well of 
Sychar, he experienced sensations which belong 
to the bodily department of human nature. 
But when out of twelve he selected one to be 
His bosom friend, when he looked round upon 
the crowd in anger, when the tears streamed 
down his cheeks at Bethany, and when He re-~ 
coiled from the thought of approaching disgo~.. 
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lution, these—grief, friendship, fear—were not 
sensations of the body, much less were they the 
attribut@s of Godhead. ‘They were the affec- 
tions of an acutely sensitive human soul, alive 
to all the tenderness, and hopes, and anguish, 
with which human life is filled, qualifying 
Him to be tempted in all points, like as we 
are.” . : . . : ho a 
“But here a difficulty arises. Temptation 
as applied to a Being perfectly free from ten- 
dencies to evil is not easy to understand. See 
what the difficulty is. Temptation has two 
senses—it means test or probation; it means 
also trial, involving the idea of pain or danger. 
A common acid applied to gold tests it; bat 
there is no risk or danger to the most delicate 
golden ornament. There is one acid, and only 
one, which tries it as well as tests it. The 
same acid applied to a shell endangers the deli- 
cacy of itssurface. A weight hung from a bar 
of iron only tests its strength; the same de- 
pending from a human arm is a trial involving, 
it may be, the risk of pain or fracture. Now, 
trial placed before a sialess being is intelligible 
enough in thesense of probation ; it is a test of 
excellence, but it is not easy to see how it can 
be temptation in the sense of pain, if there be 
no inclination to do wrong. However, Scrip- 
ture plainly asserts this as the character of 
Christ's ‘temptation. Not merely test, but 
trial.” 

After quoting the texts He was “ without 
sin,” “ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from 
sinners,” and again, “The prince of this 
world cometh, and hath nothing in me,” our 
attention is then called to another class of pas- 
sages, such as this: “He suffered being tempt- 
ed.” ‘The question arises, how could this be 
without any tendency to evil ?” 

“To answer this,” he proceeds, “let us 
analyze sin. In every act of sin there are two 
distinct steps. There is the rising of a desire 
which is natural, and being natural is not 
wrong. There is the indulgence of that desire 
in forbidden circumstances, and that is sin.” 
Take for example the natural sensation of han- 
ger. ‘Let a man have been without food ; let 
the gratification present itself, and the natural 
desire will arise involuntarily. It will arise 
just as certainly in a forbidden as in a per- 
mitted circumstance. It will arise whether he 
looks on the bread of another, or his own. And 
it is not here, in the sensation of hunger, that 
the guilt lies; but it lies in the wilful gratifi- 
cation of it after it is known to be forbidden.” 

“Sin, therefore, is not in the appetites, but 
in the absence of a controlling Will. 

‘Now, contrast this state with the state of 
Christ. There was in him all the natural ap- 
petites of mind and body. Relaxation and 
friendship were dear to Him; so were sunlight 
and life. hunger, pain and death. He could 
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feel all, and shrink from them. Conceive then 
a case in which the gratification of any one of 
those ivelinations was inconsistent with His 
Father’s will. At oue moment it was unlawful 
to eat, though hungry; and without one ten- 
dency to disobey, did fasting cease to be severe ? 
It was demanded that he should endure an- 
guish; and willingly as he subdued himself, 
did pain cease to be pain? Could the spirit of 
obedience reverse every feeling of human na- 
ture? When the brave man gives his shattered 
arm to the surgeon’s knife, will may prevent 
even the quiver of an eyelid; but no will and 
no courage can reverse his sensations, or pre- 
vent the operation from inflicting pain. When 
the heart is raw, and smarting from recent be- 
reavement, let there be the deepest and most 
reverential submission to the Highest Will, is 
it possible not to wince? (Can any cant de- 
mand for submission extort the confession that 
pain is pleasure? It seems to have been in 
this way that the temptation of Christ caused 
suffering. He suffered from the force of desire. 
Though there was no hesitation whether to 
obey or not—no strife in the will—in the act of 
mastery there was pain. There was self-denial ; 
there was obedience at the expense of tortured 
natural feeling. He shrunk from St. Peter’s 
suggestion of escape from ignominy as from a 
thing which did not shake his determination, 
but made Him teel, in the idea of bright life, 
vividly the cost of his resolve. “Get thee be- 
hind me, Tempter, for thou art an offence.” 
In the garden, unswervingly : ‘ Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” No reluctance in the will. 
But was there no struggling? No shudder in 
the inward sensations? No remembrance that 
the cross was sharp? No recollection of the * 
family at Bethany and the pleasant walk, and 
the dear companionship He was about to leave? 
“ My soul is exceeding sorrowful to die.” So 
that in every one of these cases—not by the 
reluctancy of a sinful sensation, but by the 
quivering and the anguish of natural feeling 
when it is trampled upon by lofty will—Jesus 
suffered, being tempted. He was “ tempted 
like as we are.” Remember this. For the 
way in which some speak of the sinlessness of 
Jesus reduces all his suffering to physical pain, 
destroys the reality of temptation, reduces that 
glorious heart to a pretence; and converts the 
whole of His history into a mere fictitious 
drama, in which scenes of trial were represented, 
not felt. Remember that ‘‘in all points” the 
Redeemer’s soul was tempted.” 

“Till we have reflected on it, we are scarcely 
aware how much the sum of human happiness 
in the world is indebted to this one feeling— 
sympathy. We get cheerfulness and vigor, 
we scarcely know how or when, from mere as- 
sociation with our fellow-men; and from the 
looks reflected on us of gladness and employ- 
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ment, we catch inspiration and power to go on, 
from human preseoce, and from cheerfu! looks. 
The workman works with added energy from 
having others by. The full family circle has a 
strength and a life peculiarly its own. The 
substantial good, and the effectual relief which 
men extend to one another is trifling. It is 
not by these, but by something far less costly 
that the work is done. God has insured it by 
a much more simple machinery. He has given 
to the weakest and the poorest power to con- 
tribute largely to the common stock of gladuess. 
The child’s smile and laugh are mighty powers 
in this world. Wher bereavement has left you 
desolate, what substantial benefit is there which 
makes condolence acceptable? It cannot re- 
place the loved ones you have lost. It can be- 
stow upon you nothing permanent. But a 
warm hand has touched yours, and its thrill 
told you there was a living response there to 
your emotion. Que look, one human sigh, has 
done more for you than the costliest present 
could convey. And it is for want of marking 
this, that the effect of public charity falls often 
so far short of the expectations of those who 
give. The springs of men’s generosity are 
dried up by hearing of the repining, the envy, 
and the discontent which have been sown by 
the general collection and the provision estab- 
lishment, among cottages, where all was har- 
mony before. The famine and the pestilence 
are met by abundant liberality; and the appar- 
eot returo~for this is riot and sedition. But 
the secret lies all in this. It is not in channels 
such as these that the heart’s gratitude caa 
flow. Love is not bought by money, bat by 
love. There has. been all the machiuery of a 
public distribution, but there has been no exhi- 
bition of individual, personal interest. The 
rich man who goes to his poor brother’s cottage, 
and without affectations of humility, naturally, 
and with the respect which man owes to man, 
enters into his circumstances, inquiring about 
his distress, and hears his homely tale, has done 
more to establish an interchange of kindiy feel- 
ing than he could have secured by the costliest 
present, by itself. Public donations have their 
value and their uses. Poor laws keep human 
beings from starvation, but in the point of 
eliciting gratitude, all these fail. Man has not 
been brought into contact close enough with 
mao for this. They do not work by sympa- 
thy.” ‘ ° . ° : ° ‘ 

“ And now, having endeavored to illustrate 
this’ power of sympathy, it is for us to remem- 
ber that of this, iu its fulness, He is susceptible. 
There is a vague way of speaking of the atone- 
ment which does not realize the tender, affec- 
tionate, personal love, by which that daily, 
hourly reconciliation is effected. ‘he sympathy 
of Christ was not merely love of men in masses. 
He loved the masses, but He loved them be- 





cauce made up of individuals. He “had com- 
passion on the multitude;” but He had also 
discriminating, special tenderness for erring 
Peter and erring Thomas. He felt for the 
despised, lonely Zaccheus in his sycamore tree. 
He compassioned the discomfort of his disci- 
ples. He mixed his tears with the stifled sobs 
by the grave of Lazarus. He called the abashed 
children to his side. Amongst the numbers, as 
He walked, he detected the individual touch of 
faith— Master, the multitude throng thee, and 
sayest thou Who touched me.” “ Somebody 
hath touched me.” 

Observe how He is touched by our infirmities, 
—with a separate special discriminating love. 
There is not a single throb in a single human 
bosom that does not thrill at once with more 
than electric speed up to the mighty heart of 
God. You have not sked a tear or sighed a 
sigh that did not come back to you exalted and 
purified by haviog passed through the eternal 
bosom. 

The priestly powers conveyed by this faculty 
of sympathizing, according to the text, are two 
—the power of mercy, and the power of having 
Grace to help. ‘ Therefore,” because he can 
be touched, “let us come boldly, expecting 
mercy and grace.” 

These passages may suffice to give an idea of 
Robertson’s views in relation to the sympathy 
of Christ; one of the most interesting subjects 
that can claim our attention. The constitution 
of our minds is such that we cannot love fer- 
vently, unless the attribute of love also exist in 
the object of our affections. Hence, the beauty 
and propriety of the appellation applied to the 
Deity in the Lord’s prayer— Our Father in 
Heaven.” We are thus taught to think of 
Him asa tender parent who watches over all 
his family with affectionate interest, and who 
has given us, in his beloved son, a perfect pat- 
tern of righteousness combining the qualities of 
a merciful High Priest and a sympathizing 
friend. 

(To be continued.) 





THE CHEERFUL GIVER. 


I stood this week by the remains of a young 
woman, who was a cheerful giver of all she had 
to the cause of God and man. She was a 
teacher for many years in a primary school in 
this city; and she did not teach, as many do, 
“grudgingly and of necessity,” but put her 
whole heart into this work, and so ennobled it 
to a sacred mission. The poor little Irish chil- 
dren were, to her, Christ’s little ones, and each 
of them was precious to her; so that, system- 
atizing her life, she had time every day, after 
school, to visit them in order at their homes, 
taking the last first, and sweetly emphasizing 
with special tenderness those whose homes were 
most forlorn, and whose surroundings: least 
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favorable. If they needed clothes or shoes, she 
always provided them,—going to generous people 
and telling each case ; and, as she knew all about 
it, she never failed ; or, if she failed, she took 
it from her own small salary, with which she 
had other things to do besides taking care of 
herself. So she was a providence to many little 
children, who never knew any Christian love 
till they knew her's; and so she made her 
school-house a divine temple, and ber work a 
holy mission; and when she went, last week, 
into the world, “so far, so near,” her works 
preceded, attended, and followed her, because 
she was a cheerful giver—J. F. Clarke. 
— Christian Register. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 
BARCLAY. 
(Continued from page 102.) 

[In the course of the summer and autumn of 
1886, J. B. passed some time by the sea-side, 
with benefit to his general health. Whilst at 
Brighton in the Eleventh month, under an ap- 

rehension of religious duty, he addressed his 
onthly Meeting as follows :} 


To Gracechurch Street Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 
BricurTon, 9th of Eleventh month, 1836. 

Dear Friends.—In the love of our heavenly 
Father, my soul at this time salutes his 
faithful children among you of all degrees, who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity, and 
ean call him “ Lord,” and bow before Him: 
desiring that an increase of all spiritual bless- 
ings may be known amongst us through Him, 
our Head and High Priest, and only hope of 
glory. 

It seems best for me to acquaint you, that 
while at this place for the benefit of my health, 
a weighty feeling of duty has revived and fas- 
tened on my mind, to pay a religious visit to 
the Friends in this place from house to house ; 
a work which, as regards a considerable por- 
tion of this Qnarterly Meeting, I was enabled 
to perform some few years ago, but did not 
then see my way further, so as to embrace this 
particular meeting, and a few others. Should 
you, on a solid consideration of my concern 
and situation, think it right to make way at 
this time for the relief of my mind herein, it 
may be safest for me to request the liberty to 
extend the family visit, should this seem re- 
quired, to a few small meetings in this Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

Desiring we may be all kept patiently and 
diligently attentive to the voice of the true and 
tender Shepherd, 

I bid you affectionately farewell, 
J 


[In the Twelfth Month, he returned to his 
Monthly Meeting the certificate granted for 
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the above service; acknowledging the good- 
ness of the Lord in helping and sustaining him 
on bis way, and io favoring him with the re- 
ward of peace on his return home. He paid 
visits to nearly all the families of the particular 
meeting of Brighton, under circumstances as 
regarded his infirm state of health, calculated to 
excite much sympathy on the part of his friends 
of that place; he entered house after house, 
supported by his crutches, and it is believed 
his visits were peculiarly acceptable generally. } 


To . 

Sroxe Newineron, 3d of Twelfth month, 1836. 

Ah! dear , as thou weil know- 
est, home is home, after such engagements and 
causes of absence from what is dear to us in 
this ouward state and lower region: and home 
is home, in a higher and better sense, blessed 
be His name, who maketh heaven a home ; for 
without Him, where is the rest, where is the 
refreshing to the poor, craving, immortal part? 
These feeliogs, and such as these, while they 
moderate or sanctify the use of earthly objects, 
heighten and refine. There is truly nothing 
here worth living for, without the good pres- 
ence of our “ Everlasting Father,” but with 
that, and in subjection and resignation to Him, 
every thing is to be received with thanksgiv- 
ing, and used with joyfulness,—come pain of 
body, or conflict of mind, loss of wife or child- 
ren, or dearest friends, or house, or food. This 
is our calling,—this is our privilege; and Oh! 
that we may hold it up to others as such, both 
in life and in death! J. B. 


To a young Friend. 

24th of Twelfth month, 1836.—Rely upon it, 
my dear , these associates of thine, who- 
ever they be, even if they stand high in general 
estimation, are no friends to thy true interests, 
thy best welfare, however plausibly they reason. 
The very circumstance of their endeavoring to 
undermine, or upset the almost unformed views 
of so young and artless a person, is a proof of 
their unworthy purposes. By thy own account, 
they are in “‘ the seat of the scornful,” as David 
said; and when the subtle poison that is under 
their tongue, is in danger of being rejected and 
exposed, they can turn off the conversation with 
a laugh. But if thon art favored to withstand 
their crooked twisting argaments, be also very 
careful lest their ridicule move thee in any wise 
from the serious ground, the safe, because 
lowly, abiding place of the real Christian. _My 
advice to thee is, avoid such company, shun 
such associates, trust not thyself to dispute 
with them ; thou wilt not be like to get good by 
it, nor to do them good, but to receive harm in 
ways little suspected. Thou art not to be sup- 
posed, nor shouldst thou for a moment presume 
thyself competent to enter the lists of contro- 
versy; it requires one to be well grounded, 
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rooted and settled in the right way, to meet all 
the objections and cavils that may be urged by 
persons of more or less corrupt and uncontrolled 
winds, who despise the Truth and its simplic- 
ity ; yet who would, even with the semblance of 
truth, beguile others from the reality of it. 

“ Be not conformed to this world,” said the 
Apostle, who knew that the fashions and cus- 
tome of it are vain, and pass away. Toa mind 
disposed to avoid the very appearance and ap- 
proaches to evil, this text is alone sufficient to 
induce a hesitation, a scrupulousness or tender- 
ness; knowing that for every idle word he 
must give an account, and that every thought 
must be brought iuto subjection to Christ. But 
these libertines, who would think their own 
thoughts, and choose their own ways and words, 
and also wear their own apparel, must needs 
have things so cleared up to their blinded and 
darkened understandings, that, like the lawyers, 
no express (much less implied) prohibition of 
Scripture, would have satisfied them: they 
would shuffle from it and fritter it away, bend- 
ing it to their own wills. Whereas the spirit 
of Christianity testifies, and has ever testified 
against such things, not only among Friends, 
but more or less, and in different ways and de- 
grees, wherever sufficient clearness has been 
arrived at, even from the earliest ages. Pic- 
ture to thyself any set of people raised up to a 
deep sense of religion, and carrying out their 
watchfulness and self-denial to all branches of 
their conduct, and endeavoring to follow that 
exhortation, “ Be ye holy in all manner of con- 
versation,”—and whatsoever ye “ do in word or 
deed, do all to the glory of God,” &. Would 
they not soon come to be distinguished from 
other people, who follow the course of this 
world, or who secretly yearn after their own 
heart’s lusts, and comfort themselves with try- 
ing to think there is nothing in this and the 
other little thing, and that religion does not 
consist in these things? Would they not soon 
find themselves to be ‘‘a peculiar people,” a 
singular people, a very simple people ;—their 
outward appearance, their manners, their very 
gestures, restrained and regulated after a mode 
totally contrary to the generality of those around 
them? According to that striking passage in 
one of the Apocryphal writings, setting forth 
the language of the ungodly respecting the 
righteous, so will it be respecting such a 
people or person as I have described—* He is 
not for our turn, he is clean contrary to our 
doings; he was made to reprove our thoughts ; 
he is grievous unto us even to behold; for his 
lite is not like other men’s, his ways are of an- 
other fashion.”* Indeed it has never been any 
wonder with me, that a people gathered and settled 
and preserved as I have hinted at,—oras Friends 





' *See Wisdom of Solomon, ii. 12, 14, 15, 16, 
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were, when they found themselves estranged 
from the world at large, and eccentric through 
this process of following. their convictions of 
duty,—should value this their privilege, and 
these outward badges, which tend to keep up 
this desirable distinction and separation from 
the world’s spirit. But they never set up a 
rule as to dress, or any particular color, cut or 
fashion, on the same footing as the livery of 
the Monks, or religious orders of the Papists, 
&e.; they only left off their ornaments, and 
such things as were a burden to them, as unne- 
cessary and unsimple :—it was the ever change- 
able tide of fashion, which did the rest and in 
time caused their dissimilarity and strangeness 
to appear. But as to the bare assertion, that 
George Fox and the early Friends would have 
changed with the times, it is a conjecture 
which has its origin in the mere caprice and 
inclination of those who say so; and the con- 
trary may be as flatly and broadly asserted upon 
far stronger grounds, even upon the actual facts 
of the whole tenor-of their dissent, as exhibit- 
ed in their lives, and especially in their writ- 
ings. The common consent spoken of, is the 
very conformity they objected to,—a consent of 
worldly men, upon worldly principles,—not the 
consent of men redeemed from the earth. On 
the other hand, all that have ever rightly given 
up to make a plain appearence, and to speak 
the plain language, &c., have done it on the 
very same sound ground, and not merely be- 
cause George Fox and others didit. They, the 
truly convinced, have continued to feel on the 
subject, as he did; and though the instances 
are rare, as the mercy is great, and the work 
marvellous, and no light aod superficial one, 
such instances are yet from time to time occur- 
ring ; they are the result of cleansing the inside 
of the cup, that the outside may become clean 
also. My case is, [ trust, one of these, and, 
perhaps, rather an unusual one: for I was 
brought up, as thou knowest, in the entire dis- 
use of, and I even cherished a real contempt 
for, such singularities ; uatil I came to see that 
there was ‘‘ no peace to the wicked,”—and that 
“great peace have all they whé love’—* the 
law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus.” Then 
as I yielded my mind to be in all things led 
and guided thereby, nothing offended me but 
evil ;—nothing seemed too hard to give up 
unto, nor anything to be slighted as insignifi- 
cant, which in anywise contributed to this 
heavenly peace and progress in what was es- 
teemed so supremely excellent. The cross of 
Christ, that yoke he puts upon his disciples, 
was very easy and sweet; and peace was the 
reward of being faithful in ever so little. It 
is in this way I have been made ruler over 
more, and not by “despising the day of small 
things ;” which is the sure way, (as the Bible 
tells us) of falling ‘ by little and little:” of 
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this we have most painful instances now around 
us; and even some, who have deservedly stood 
high in our Society; as teachers and examples 
to the flock, but who have even come to ques- 
tion, or have lost, all their former impressions 
and tendering convictions,—these are, it seems 
all gone, and almost forgotten, as the early dew 
that th away,—and they have turned, as 
the dog or the sow, to that which they once 
loathed and rejected. And truly it is a strik- 
ing and unanswerable fact, that there has not 
been one individual, who has risen to any emi- 
nence for religious dedication in our Society, 
but has had to tread the narrow and strait 
path ; and has had to attribute his progress to 
giving up, in the ability received, to obey the 
secret monitions of the Spirit of Christ, even in 
little things : nor has there I believe, been one 
who has swerved from this course, that has ul- 
timately turned out better than the salt that 
has lost its savour. “The fashion of this 
world,” my dear , does indeed pass away ; 
aud as thou sayest, custom is capricous and 
changeable ; but truth is the same that ever it 
was—unchangeable, and never faileth ; and it 
will always stand by and bear out those, who 
are of it, and who keep to it. ‘ Wisdom,” we 
read, “is justified of her children,” and of few 
or none else; and the natural man cannot un- 
derstand and receive the things that relate to the 
Spirit and kingdom of God, they are mere fool- 
ishness unto him, while in that state; for they 
are ever hid from the wise and prudent of this 
world, and revealed unto babes. Therefore, 
may 1 not fitly wind up, by subjoining to that 
scripture with which I commenced, the lan- 
guage which follows it,—‘‘ Be not conformed to 
this world, but be ye transformed by the re- 
newing of your minds, that ye may prove what 
is that good, acceptable, and perfect will of 
God.” 

I would earnestly urge thee to press through 
any indisposition or inertness of mind, and to 
sit down at thy vacant moments to read Penn’s 
No Cross, No Crown ;—redeeming thy time 
from idle gossip, avoiding occasions of exposure 
to unsuitable conversation, and either retire 
and go aside, or boldly and simply take up such 
a book, and go through it perseveringly ; enter- 
ing into the spirit of the writer, and bending 
thy mind to the subject. The latter part of 
Jaffray, which contains the ‘history of Frierds 
in Scotland, is another book which would really 
interest thee. But after all the helps to be de- 
rived from books or instruments, I trust, my 
dear , thou needest not to be reminded of 
the inexhaustible unfailing source of all 
strength and goodness; who alone, if applied 
to, and the mind truly turned to Him in secret 
exercise and breathing desires, is able to solve 
all our difficulties, to relieve us of our doubts, 
to deliver us from temptation, to aid our droop- 
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ing resolutions, and quicken our souls to run 
with patience the race set before us, and to 
hold out to the end in well doing. 


J. B. 
(To be continued.) 


——___- +0 


When we are fully delivered from the influ- 
ence of selfish considerations, and have become 
conformed to the desires and purposes of the 
infinite mind, we shall drink the cup, and drink 
it cheerfully, whatever it may be. We shall 
be submissive and happy in all trials; not be- 
cause we are seeking happiness as a distinet 
object, but because the glorious will of Him, 
whom our souls love supremely, is accomplished 
in us.— Upham. 

“THE PUIR MAN'S BED.” 
“ Hide me in thy pavilion.” 

In days gone by it was the custom of all in 
the Scottish Highlands, who were themselves 
above want, to keep in some loft or shed, al- 
ways ready for use, what they called ‘“ The 
puir (poor) man’s bed.” It would have been a 
public disgrace for one whom God has blessed 
with a home to turn any fellow creature away ; 
to shelter and feed the needy was looked on as 
simply acknowledging and manifesting gratitude 
for God’s favor. Many most touching and 
beautiful instances of the reward of this ho-pi- 
tality are left for our encouragement. “ Wad 
ye ha’ visits fra’ angels, spread sheets on the 
puir man’s bed,” was verified a thousand 
times in the dark days of persecution, when 
the blood of the holy was scented by the royal 
soldiery from rock to glen, and from castle to 
cot. One of those who had made himself ob- 
noxious by his refusal to submit to the king's 
edict, and who had signed the solemn league 
and covenant, considered himself safe because 
he was neither a preacher nor a prominent 
leader among his brethren. So he went on 
quietly plowing and sowing his fields, and, in 
the meantime, feeding and clothing the outcasts, 
and going secretly to their meetings in those 
caves and glens made immortal by their un- 
flinching fidelity to Christ. One day he was 
startled by hearing that a band of the king’s 
men were in search of him, and in a few min- 
utes would be at the farm! His wife, white 
with the fear that the very name of Claverhouse 
inspired, besought him to flee for his life. She 
suggested the barn, the graveyard, and the ad- 
jacent grove as places for hiding; but the old 
man said, ‘‘ Na, I'll go pawhere fra my ain 
hame; gin my hour hus na’ come, they canna 
kill me; but gin it has, I’d rather go to heaven 
frae this bonnie spot than any ither! Our God, 
Janet, is a covenant-keeping God, and I'll 
prove him now! Sin iver we’ve had a hame, 
we've spread a pillow for the wanderer, as 
weel as welcoming every ane at our ingle side. 
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I ha’ considered the poor, and this is the day o’ 
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‘ Blessed is he that considereth the poor; the 


is present to them in the fulness and perfec- 
Lord will remember him in time of trouble.’ 


tion of His nature,—just as much as if they 
were the only beings in the universe.— Upham. 








































trouble, sa there can be na doubt o’ deliverance! 
I'll na run a foot, but just lay my head on the 
puir man’s pillow, whence sa monie prayers ha’ 
risen for me and mine ; and see if the anyel v’ 
the Lord do no’ encamp around me !”” 

Scarcely had he stretched himself out in his 
humble hiding: place, when, with jeer and curse, 
the blood thirsty soldiers galloped up to the 
door and demanded of the terrified Janet, her 
husband. 

‘« He’s na by me,”’ she replied, “ and ye can- 
na expect me to do the work yer master pays ye 
for doing ; go yer way and seck him if ye will; 
but ye’ll not find him. He’s hidden by ane as 
has more power in the Highlands than has yer 
master, the king!” 

They thought some nobleman in the region 
had given him shelter, and were about going 
away, when one of their number insisted on 
searching the premises, lest they might be ac- 
cused of going on a fool’s errand. 

Every room has been iuvaded, and barn and 
cow house explored, when, coming back through 
a shed to threaten the poor wife, one of them 
saw a ladder leading to the “ puir man’s loft.” 
Mounting it he stood in the room with low, 
dark rafters, whose only furniture was a chair 
and a bed, in which last a man was lying. 
Never once thinking that the farmer himself 
could be there, he returned to his companions 
saying, “There’s nane there but a vagrant 
asleep ; seek bim at the castle where the gude 
wife said he’d gone for shelter.” 

Ab! the strong pavilion in which God had 
caused him to hide was beyond their ken! 
They went their way—those men of blood—and 
then he came forth to praise God for his great 
deliverance. The shelter he had prepared for 
others had changed from a poor room in a loft 
to a high tower into which he had run and was 
safe. He had considered the poor, and the 
Lord remembered him in trouble. He lived 
through all the dark days of persecution, till 
he saw peace upon Israel and heard religious 
— proclaimed on all those fair Scottish 

ills. 

If we desire angels for guests, we must pre- 
pare for them, and look for them. If we would 
have a high tower for a refuge in the time of 
danger, we must build one for those now in 
terror, and then when our own dark day comes 
it a be ready, and we can find shelter there. 
—Era. 





HENRY WARD BEECHER ON LOVE. 


On earth there is nothing more beautiful 
than the first breaking of the ground of young, 
strong, new, pure love. No flower that ever 
blossomed, however fair; no fragrance that 
any flower ever emitted, however sweet; no 
bravery of the sky; no witchery of art; 
nothing that man ever invented or imagined, 
is to be compared with the hours of dawning 
love in the young soul. And it is a shame 
that men should be taught to be ashamed of 
that which is the prophecy of their highest 
being and glory. Alas, that it should ever 
perish in the using! Alas, that men should 
not know that to endure, it must rise higher 
and higher, since it is only by growing into its 
full and later disclosures that it may be saved 
from quick mortality. It must grow or die; 
for that which suffices for a beginning is not 
enough for all, and for all time. 

Love, therefore, should be a schoolmaster, 
carrying its pupils up from room to room, 
through the whole university of the mind. 
As the lower begins first, it ends first. The 
higher, beginning latest, lasts the longest. 

And, hence, true affection is strongest in the 
later periods of being. Perhaps it is less 
witching, perhaps it is less attractive in 
novelty, perhaps it is less stimulating, than 
young love; but the popular impression that 
we love strongest, when we love earliest, is not 
found in truth or analogy. No one knows the 
whole lore of love, that does not know how to 
luve with the reason, the imagination and all 
the moral sentiments. It is the most interior 
school that the soul can know. Men may 
know how to deal with numbers and solve 
problems; but that is the rarest, the inner- 
most, the deepest knowledge that comes with 
loving by all the parts and faculties of the 
soul. 

They only can love greatly or fruitfully who 
are good, since the line, the direction, is from 
the fiesh toward the spirit. It is from the low 
toward the high. It is from the substantial 
toward.the invisible. And none can traly love 
except those whose life is the unfolding of their 
whole nature on the plan of Christianity. 

‘How pitiful it is to see men build too low! 
I cannot bear to see the young gathering to- 
gether and building their nests as the birds do. 
On my lawn I see the larks and other birds 
building in the grass, and know that before the 
young are fledged the remorseless mower, with 
revolving strokes, will sweep the ground, and 
the nests will be utterly destroyed, and the 
young cut and wasted. And do | not see men 
building their nests just so? DoInot see love 


——_—__-+~ern 


Those whose souls are so far renewed that they 
can be said to have entered into the Divine 
Union, find that, in every season, they have 
evidence of God’s nearnessand intimacy. And 
it adds to their happiness to know that He 
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beginning to nestle in the flowers? But the 
flowers themselves are rooted in the dirt down 
low, close to the foot that easily shall crush 
them. 

I mourn when I see a mother loving her 
children for time, and for time only. I mourn 
when I see two natures that should be eternally 
aflianced loving each cther within the horizons 
of time. There must be something higher than 
the circlings of this world. No love is fit to be 
called by the name of love that has not in it 
something of the other world, and much of im- 
mortality. It must rise above an instinct or 
passion. It must have in it faith and hope, It 
must be a love that is served by the reason, by 


the imagination, by all that there is in the 
soul, 
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PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 27, 1867. 


Norice.—As it is desirable that the Repre- 
sentatives and other Friends attendifg our ap- 
proaching Yearly Meeting should be comfort- 
ably provided for during their stay in our city, 
those Philadelphia Friends who have room, and 
are willing to accommodate strangers, are re- 
quested to leave word at the office of Friends’ 
fotelligencer, 144 North Seventh St., or with 
Samuel Pine, No. 152 North Fifteenth St. 


TRaInine or Youna CuitpRren.—At the 
twelfth meeting for reading and conversations 
(the final one of the season), held at Race St. 
Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Fourth day 
evening, 10th inst.,— 

A communication from Friends of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y-, who have met for mutual im- 
provement, acknowledging the advantages de- 
rived from their association during the past 
year, was read. 

According to previous arrangement, the 
claims of children to that moral and religious 
training which is calculated to promote their 
spiritual growth and usefulness, were con- 
sidered. 

It was thought that children were apt to be 
misunderstood by those who are older and more 
experienced. They often have desires after 
communion with the wise and good, but are 
Baturaily timid, and unwilling to expose their 
secret thoughts to others. Parents should 
never allow the confidence which their children 
naturally repose in them to be lost by harsh or 
discouraging words; they should invite and 
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draw forth the occasional expression of those 
trials and doubts, and those hopes and aspira- 
tions which arise in the sensitive young minds, 
providentially placed under their guidance. 
Thus they may often be learners, rather than 
teachers. The intuitions of childhood are 
singularly pure and beautiful, and wonderfully 
adapted to revive and atrengthen the faith of 
those whose moral sense may be blunted by 
carelessness or disobedience. Instances were 
related of little children who have felt in silent 
meetings that Divine influence which is pro- 
mised to the few that are gathered in the name 
of the Master. The view was expressed that 
parents may sometimes mar, rather than pro- 
mote the growth of a healthful religious senti- 
ment in their childreu, by too many precepts 
and restrictions. The young should not be 
discouraged in innocent amusements: appropri- 
ate to their time of life ; they should be allowed 
to enjoy the period of childhood, and be tram- 
melled by no other restraints than those which 
the law of moderation and right enjoins. Much 
of that discipline which aims at “ breaking the 
will” of children, is calculated to give them 
false ideas of parental authority and of the 
Divine government. Obedience is best secured 
by the power of sympathy and love,—a force 
far stronger than that of. the rod, or of any 
other kind of punishment. 

In view of what is called the “discipline of 
schools,” which in many instances is most un- 
equal in its operation and barbarous in its mode 
of enforcement, the thought was expressed that 
it is wonderful so many really good characters 
are found in society. The experience related 
by some of those present, of being repeatedly 
whipped when young for the most trifling and 
innocent manifestations of youthful feeling, or 
perhaps for offences they did not commit, 
showed how roughly the tender plant is liable 
to be bruised in its eariy efforts at development, 
and how easily we may account for much that 
is generally attributed to native depravity. The 
custom of cultivating the eelfish feeling of rival- 
ry among children in school, as a motive for 
diligence in study, is believed to be more per- 
nicious in its moral, than advantageous in its 
educational effects; by it we encourage in the 
forming character of the young what in mature 
life it is one of the great objects of moral and 
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religious efforts to subdue and control. Now 
that the rod has been nearly banished from 
schools, is this system of emulation any real 
improvement? The preference given in schools 
to those who excel their fellows in the recita- 
tion of lessons, rather than to those who dis- 
play the purest and most virtuous characters, is 
in singular contrast to the almost universal 
animus of the domestic circle. Few parents 
love the smartest and most aptof their children 
better than those who are less ready in acqui- 
ring knowledge. A wisely ordained instinct 
leads the loving mother to seek to counterbal- 
ance the natural disabilities of her offspring by 
greater tenderness and care. She will instinct- 
ively hide the defects which arise from natural 
weakness, and repress the assumed superiority 
of those who manifest precocity. 


It is degirable that extremes on either hand 
should be avoided. Some Friends expressed 
their views as to the nature of paternal govern- 
ment, and the obligations which rest upon those 
who occupy that responsible position. It is 
very important to study the disposition and 
character of each of our children, and to seek 
for a qualification to administer to their intel- 
lectual and moral wants. The necessity of 
systematic religious instruction in the domestic 
circle, in First-day schools and Bible classes, 
an accurate knowledge of the letter of Scrip- 
ture, and an acquaintance with the writings of 
Friends and others who have been eminent for 
piety and virtue, are all important aids to re- 
ligious growth. 

During the minority of children, parents 
Occupy a most responsible position ; and if they 
are favored, by a firm and consistent course of 
training, to nip the buds of frivolity and vanity 
when they appear in youthful minds, they may 
be instrumental in laying the foundation for 
that Divine government which is essential to 
the full development of manhood. In consider- 
ing these important subjects it is obvious that 
example must go before precept,—that we can- 
not expect our children to grow up with the 
heavenly virtues developed in their characters, 
unless we go in and out before them in the fear 
of the Lord. 

Attention was called to the much neglected 
children who throng our streets, and who have 
never been surrounded by influences favorable , 
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to their moral development ; and it was queried 
whether, as members of a religious Society, 
Friends were doing their part in lending a 
helping hand to these, by pointing out such 
deviations as they witness in their daily walks, 
and endeavoring by Christian gentleness to win 
such to a more correct course of conduct. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CAUTION, 


I notice in the last paper a caution from Samuel 
Willets and Thomas Foulke, touching an impostor 
who has been collecting money in this vicinity, pro- 
fessedly for a Freedmen’s School in Maryland. 

When he called at my door for aid, notwithstand- 
ing he had surreptitiously possessed himself of sig- 
natures with which | was familiar, and which I 
knew were genuine, my misgivings of his integrity 
induced a correspondence which in a few days de- 
termined his real character. 

Three similar cases have come to my knowledge; 
and my object in writing this note is to desire all 
the friends of the freedmen to avail themselves of 
one of the many reliable channels which insure & 
safe transmission of their gifts in aid of this people; 
and on no account whatever tu trust them to the 
itinerants who are passing through the country, 
and collecting money under false pretences, and yet, 
withal, bearing as their recommendation the genuine 
signatures of some of our best and most esteemed 
citizens. I refused my aid to the above impostor, 
and immediately on my getting an answer from Mary- 
land (Third month 20th) I procured a cautionary 
advertisement in the Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Yonkers, 4th mo. 16. N. Barney. 


te 


Marriep, on Fifih-day, the 21st of Second month, 
1867, at the residence of the bride’s father, accord- 
ing to the order and under the care of Concord 
Monthly Meeting, Matin Horton and Catuarine T. 
WILLs. 

——, on the 21st of Second month, 1867, accord- 
ing to the order of the Society of Friends, at the 
house of the bride’s father, Caas. W. Caamaers, of 
West Whiteland, to Mary P. Smupiey, of West 
Bradford, Chester Co., Pa. 





Diep, on the 30th of Eighth month, 1866, at her 
residence at Concord, Belmont Co., Ohio, Racuen 
Berry, widow of Thomas Berry, (deceased,) in the 
82d year of her age; a member of Concord Monthly 
Meeting, and a diligent a'tender of ‘meetinge. 

, on the 9th of Eighth month, 1866, Mary Ayn, 
wife of Allen Lukens, in the 42d year of her age; a 
member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

——, on the 2d of Third month, 1867, after a short 
illness, Cuas. W. Swain, of Pendleton, Ind., formerly 
of Newtown, Bucks Co., in the 59th year of his age. 

In the departure of this excelleat man and true 
Christian, the Society of Friends, the community in 
which he lived, and his exteusive family circle, have 
lost a devoted and valued member; one who was 
“diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.” To the truth of these expressions as applied 
to him, the hearts of all who knew him will at once * 
respond. A firm believer in the principles of this 
Society, and a faithful laborer in its cause, he filled 
and adorned the station of Elder in the body for a 
number of years. A kind neighbor, a useful citi- 
zen, a genial and interesting companion, a moss 
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faithful and affectionate busband, father and brother, 
amiable and exemplary in all the relations of life, 
bis sudden depariure is a loss deeply felt and sin- 
cerely mourned. 

Disp, at her late residence, in Rochester, N. Y., on 
the 16th of Third month, 1867, Fanny Frost, in the 
82d year of her age; a member of Rochester 
Monthly Meeting. 

——, at Danby, Vt., on the 31st of Third month, 
1867, Benasan Couvin, in bis 78th year; a worthy 
and respected member of Danby Monthly Meeting. 

He was a steady attender of our little meeting, 
and is very much missed there, as well as in the 
neighborhood and home circle in which be moved. 
Surely be was a peacemaker: and Jesus has pro- 
nounced such blessed. The day before the close of 
his valuable life, he took his axe and went into the 
woods, and in felling a tree received an ivjury on 
the head, from which he died the next day. 

——, on the 17th of Fourth month, 1867, Coartes 
Graxvit_e, son of Josbua and Tabitha A. Clendenoa, 
members of Green St. Monthly Meeting, in bis 12th 
year. After five years of belplessness, during three 
of which he was deprived of sight, the spirit of this 
dear child has been released from earth, to mingle 
with the “angels who do always behold the face of 
my Father in Heaven.” 

, on the 17th of Fourth month, 1867, IsaBen 
Mary, only child of Gulielma M. and the late Geo. 
Dillwyn Jones, in the 13th year of her age. 

, on the 18th of Fourth month, 1867, at Ger- 
mantowo, Euma L., daughter of Pierson S. and 
Emma L. Peterson, aged 2 years and 13 days. 

hoc nila 

Friends’ Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
the Freedmen will meet on Fourth-day evening, 
Fifth menth lst, at 8 o'clock, at Race St. Monthly 
Meeting Room. All who feel interested are invited. 


J. M. Extis, 
Anne Cooper, ¥ Clerks 


The Executive Committee of Friends’ Publication 
Association will meet at Race St Monthly Meeting 
Room on Sixth-day afternoon, Fifth month 3d, at 3 
o'clock. + 


Lyp1a H. Hatt, Clerk. 


Extracts from the Fuurth Annual Report of 
the Secretary of Friends’ S.cial Lyceum, 
Philadelphia, for Winter Term of 1866-67. 
The first meeting of Friends’ Social Lyceum 

for the Winter Term of 1866-7 was held in the 


Library-room, Race St., 
2d of Tenth month, 1865. 
Since that time there have been twenty-eight 
meetings held (being one each week) to the 
present time. 
The following table gives a statement of the 


exercises of the Lyceum during the season just 
closed : 


Number of questions referred 

(41 less than last season) 

Number of prose essays contributed 
_ poetical “ - 

(An increase of 17 over last season.) 
Ge netethiaikesietth agnnens conps cepesseete ° 
Exhibitions of the Stereopticon 
Lectures 


(5 less than last season.) 


The Lectures were upon the following sub- 
jects,—viz. : 


Philadelphia, on the 
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Telegraphing, 

The Law, 

Foreign Cities and Scenery, 
Illustrated by the Stere- 
opticon, * 

Ferns, a 

Astronomy, ’ 

Phrenology : 

Gualvanism and Magnetism as 
applicable to the Telegraph, “ 

How toread understandingly, “ 

The Study of Language as a 
Mental Discipline, 

The Study of Languages, “ 

The Duality of Man = 

Sketches in Literature and 
Criticism, 

Digestion, 

Mines and Mining 

The Black Man, 

Literature and Poetry, 

Female Education, 

Man,—dynamically consid- 
ered, 6 


by Henry Bentley. 
* John J. White. 


Dr. J. G. Hunt. 
Dr. J. G. Hunt. 
Caleb S. Hallowell. 
Thos. H. Speakman. 


Henry Bentley. 
Dr. Jos. Thomas. 


‘ Edward H. Magill. 
Edward Parrish 
Dr. 8. Pancoast. 


Nath’! E. Janney. 
Ann Preston, M.D. 
Joseph Wharton. 
Jonathan K. Tavlor, 
H. Ryland Warriner. 
Wm. H. Farquhar. 


‘ Dr. S Pancoast. 
The Mission of Youth, John E. Newport. 


Fats and Oils, “ Edward Parrish. 

We feel assured from the evidenves before 
us that during the past season the Lyceum has 
prospered to an extent hitherto unequalled. 

While there has been a decrease in the num- 
ber of exercises in some departments, there has 
been a marked iucrease in others, and the gene- 
ral tone of the Lyceum is perhaps higher than 
at the close of any previous term. 

The exercises have been more generally dis- 
tributed than heretofore, which has given aa 
increased interest and participation on the part 
of members. 

The number of persons in attendance during 
the past season has been greater than our room 

could conveniently accommodate. 

The recess for social intercourse, near the 
middle of each meeting, has been a prominent 
and valuable feature, extending the acquaint- 
ance of our members, and broadening and deep- 
ening the influence of those professing the 
same social and religious views; and we feel 
that this social element is one destined to work 
great good in our Society. 

From the growing interest felt in our meet- 
ings, by all classes of Frievds, we are encour- 
aged to hope that at no very distant period we 
will be able to erect a hall suitable for the use 
of the Lyceum, and which may also be used for 
scientific and other lectures for the promotion 
and diffusion of knowledge. 

On behalf of the Lyceum, 

NATHANIEL E. Janney, Sec. 


Meekness is the silent submission of the soul 
to the word of God. The word is then an “en- 
grafted word,” when it is received with meek- 
ness. It isa grace that cleaves the stock and 
holds it open, that the word, as a shoot, may be 
grafted in; it breaks up the fallow ground, and 
makes it fit to receive the seed; captivates the 
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high thoughts, and lays the soul like white pa-| William Penn by the Indian Sachems as a 


per under God’s pen.— Henry. 





THE DEATH OF GRANVILLE JOHN PENN, ESQ. 

Granville John Penn, Esq., the great grand- 
son of William Penn, the Proprietary of Penn- 
sylvania, died in London on the 29th ult. Mr. 
Penn was the eldest surviving son of Granville 
Penn, Esq., of Stoke Pogis, who was the eldest 
son of Thomas Penn, one of the joint Pro- 
prietaries of Pennsylvania. Thomas Penn was 
the eldest son of William Penn, by his second 
wife, Hannah Callowhill. The only surviving 
descendant of the founder of the Common- 
wealth, who bears the name of Penn, is an un- 
married brother of the late Granville Jobn 
Penn, who was also a bachelor. There are 
several descendants of the founder, however, 
of other names, among whom may be men- 
tioned Lord Northland, Lady Gomm, and the 
Penn Gaskill family, of this city. 

There are also some descendants of Penn, of 
the name of Stewart, in England—children of 
William Stewart and Henrietta, daughter of 
Admiral Sir C. Pole. William Stuart was son 
of Archbishop Stuart and Sophia Margaret 
Penn, daughter of Richard Penn, joint Pro- 
prietary of Pennsylvania. The Stuarts have in 
their possession a massive gold chain, pre- 
sented by the city of London to Admiral Sir 
Wa. Penn, father of Wm. Penn, the founder 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Granville John Penn 
inherited Stoke Pogis, a magnificent estate; 
but it was so incumbered, that he was obliged 
to sell it, and also to transfer his life-interest 
in the pension of £4,000 per annum, settled on 
the lineal representative of the founder in the 
male line, in consideration of the transfer of 
the Proprietary rights to the Crown—a trans- 
fer made shortly before the Revolution. When 
making the transfer, however, the Penns re- 
served the manors scattered through the State, 
and their private property in Philadelphia. 
The interests of the Proprietaries were repre- 
sented here first by James Logan, afterwards by 
Samuel Coates, then by the late Gen. Thomas 
Cadwalader, and now by Gen. George Cad- 
walader. But of all their real estate, there 
remains only ‘“ Solitude,” near the wire bridge 
at Fairmount, and a few ground rents. 

Very many Pennsylvanians will remember 
the visits to this city and State paid by Mr. 
Granville John Penn, in 1851, and at a subse- 
quent period. On the occasion of both visits, 
he received the attentions due him as the re- 
presentative of the Founder of the State. On 
his first visit, he was formally received by the 
city authorities in Independence Hall. 

At the time of his second visit, he pre- 
sented to the Historical Suciety of Pennsyl- 
vania, the belt of wampum, which is believed 
to be the identical article which was given to 


pledge that they would faithfully observe the 
conditions of the treaty which the illustrious 
Quaker had made with them. This belt still 
remains in the custody of the Historical 
Society. 

Granville John Penn was a thorough gentle- 
man, a most amiable man, a warm and constant 
friend, a devout Christian, and an accomplished 
scholar. His father, Granville Penn, of Stoke 
Pogis, was the author of a life of Sir William 
Penn, a work on Mosaical Geology, a transla- 
tion of the Testament under the title of “ The 
New Covenant,” and other works of some merit. 
Granville Joha Penn was unmarried. His 
surviving brother, who is also a bachelor, is in 
feeble health, so that the name of Penn, 
around which so many interesting associations 
linger in the heart of every Pennsylvanian, 
will probably soon be extinet—Zv. Bulletin. 


—_ ~~ soe 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MORNING PRAYER. 


Father in Heaven, I ask thy aid, 
To guide me through the coming day, 
To bless me in the pathway made 
For those who rest beneath thy shade, 
And walk the narrow way. 


Father, all hallowed be thy name; 
Thy kingdom, may it be supreme; 

Thy will be done, with all I claim,— 

On earth as Heaven be it the same, — 
Thy boundless Love my theme. 


This day I ask for bread from thee, 
To nourish into parer life, 

So that thy glory I may see, 

And thus from stains of eurth be free, 
And tree from outward strife. 


Father, forgive me for the wrong 
I may have done to friend or foe, 
And grant my heart may yet be strong 
To yicld in meekneas to the throng 
That strikes its worldly blow. 


Oh! lead me not where tempting snares 
Can draw me from the light within; 

Deliver me, when unawares 

My erring footstep downward bears, 
And treads the road to sin. , 


Father! I crave thy tender care 
For those that near me stand ; 
Nh! wilt thou listen to my prayer, 
That wife aud children with me share 
All goodness from thy hand. 


7th mo. 24th, 1866. 
——» <9 
A DREAM OF SUMMER. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Bland as the morning breath of June 
The southwest breezes play ; 

And, through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer’s day. 

The snow-plumed Angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear ; 

Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 
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The fox his bill-side cell forsakes, 
The muskrat leaves his nook, 

The blue bird in the meadow brakes 
Is singing with the brook. 

“ Bear up, O Mother Nature!” cry, 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet free, 

“ Our winter voices prophesy 
Of summer days to thee!” 


So, in those winters of the soul, 
By bitter blasts and drear, 

O’erswept from memory’s frozen pole, 
Will sunny days appear. 

Reviving Hope and Faith, they show 
The.soul its living powers, 

And how beneath the winter’s snow 
Lie germs of summer flowers ! 


The Night is Mother of the Day, 
The Winter of the Spring, 
And ever upon old Decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall; 
For God, who loveth all His works, 
Has left his Hope with all. 





ON THE AGRICULTURAL ANT OF TEXAS. 
(Concluded from page 106.) 


they are thus brought up, though they may 
have been in the water a day or moie, they are 
all living, though half drowued and barely 
able to move. While in the well they are all 
afloat, and at least one-half of the mass sub- 
merged. As it is known that this species of 
ant cannot survive 15 minutes under water, 
how they manage when in a half-sunken mass 
to survive a day, or even longer, is a question 
to which I may fail to give a satisfactory s0- 
lution. I may, however, from experiments I 
have made with single individuals, in water, 
venture the assertion that there is no possible 
cbance for the submerged portion of the globu- 
lar mass, if it remain in the same condition 1n 
relation to the water, to survive even half ao 
hour. Then we are forced to the supposition 
that by some means or other the ball must be — 
caused to revolve as it floats. The globular 

mass must be kept rolling, and make a revolu- 
tion every four minutes, or the submerged por- 
tion must die. To accomplish this somewhat 
astonishifg life-preserving process, there is but 
one possible alternative. It can be effected 


T have not observed that anything preys to | only by a united and properly directed system- 
any considerable extent upon this species of atic motion of the disengaged limbs of the 


ant. Chickens and mocking birds will some- 
times pick up a few of them, but not often. 
If anything else in Texas eats them, I have not 
noticed it. Neither have I observed their nests 
bored into or dug up in middle Texas. 

The agricultural ant is of but little disadvan- 


outer tier of ants, occupying the submerged 
half of the globular mass. 

I saw to-day (June 15), in a clean trodden 
‘path near my dwelling, quite a number of this 
species of ant engaged in deadly conflict. They 
were strewed along the path to the distance of 10 


























tage to the farmer, however numerous, as it is | or 12 feet, fighting, most of them, in single com- 
never seen six inches from the ground, nor bat. In some few cases, I noticed there would 
does it cut or trouble any growing vegetable | be two to one engaged, in all of which cases 
outside of its pavement, except the seeds of the | the struggle was soon ended. Their mode of 
noxious weeds and grasses. Sometimes it is| warfare is decapitation, and in all cases where 
found stealing corn meal, broomcorn seeds, &c. ; | there were two to one engaged the work of cut- 














but it is only when it finds them on the ground 
that it steals even these. 


Children occasionally get on their pavement, 





ting off the bead was soon accomplished. There 
were already a number of heads and headless 
ants laying around, and there were a greater 


























and are badly stung. A few of these pavement number of single pairs of the insatiate warriors 
lessons, however, generally obviate that incon- | grappling each other by the throat on the battle- 
venience. The pain of their poison is more’ field, some of whom seemed to be already dead, 
lasting, will swell and feel harder, than that of ; still clinging together by their throats. Among 
the honey bee. If they insert their stings on the single pairs in the deadly strife there were 
the feet or ankles of the child, the irritation | no cases of decapitation. They mutually grap- 
will ascend to the glands of the inguinal region, | pled each other by the throat, and there cling 
























































producing tumors of a character quite painful, 
often exciting considerable fever in the general 
system ; the irritation will last a day or two, 
bat I have seen no permanent injury arising 
from it. 

During protracted spells of dry weather, 
they are frequently found in great numbers in 
our wells. They seem to have gone there in 
en of water, and not being able to get 

ack, to make the best of a bad condition—in 
this unforseen dilemma—they will collect and 
cling together in masses as large as an ordinary 
teacup, in which condition they are frequently 
caught and drawn up in the bucket. When 





| till death ends the conflict, but does not sepa- 
rate them. I do not thiok that in single com- 
bat they possess the power to dissever the 
head; but they can grip the neck so firmly as 
to stop circulation, and hold on until death en- 
sues without their unlocking the jaws even 
then. 

The cause of this war was attributable to the 
settlement of a young queen in close proximity 
(not more than 20 feet) of a very populous 
community that had occupied that scope of ter- 
ritory for ten or twelve years. At first, and so 
long as they operated under concealment, the 
old community did not molest them; but when 
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they threw off their mask, and commenced pav- 
ing their city, the older occupants of that dis- 
trict of territory declared war against them and 
waged it to extermination. The war was de- 
clared by the old settlers, and the object was 
to drive out the new ones or exterminate them. 
But the warriors of this species of ant are not to 
be driven. Where they select a location for a 
home, nothing but annihilation can get them 
away. So, in the present case, the war con- 
tinued two days and nights, and resulted in the 
total extermination of the intruding colony. 
From the vastly superior numbers of the older 
settlers, though many of them were slain during 
the war, they nevertheless succeeded in destroy- 
ing the entire colony, without any apparent 
disturbance or unusual excitement about the 
great city. Their national works and govern- 
mental affairs went on in their ordinary course, 
while the work of death was being accomplished 
by their resolute bands of triumphant warriors. 
They did not interrupt, in any way that I 
have discovered, the small black erratic ant, 
when it comes on their pavement. They even 
permit the erratic ants to erect cities on any 
part of their incorporated limits, and do not 
molest them. It may be that the little fellows 
serve them some purpose. But when they build 
too many of their confederate cities on the pave- 
ment of the agricultural ant, it seems to be an 
inconvenience to them some way, but they do 
not go to war with them, nor to rid themselves 
of the inconvenience by any forcible means. 
They, however, do get clear of them, and that 
by instituting a regular system of deceptive 
and vexatious obstructions. The deception is 
manifested in the fact that it appears to have 
suddenly become necessary to raise the mound 
two or three inches higher, and also to widen 
the base considerably. Forthwith are seen 
swarming out on the pavement hosts of ants, 
who go rapidly to work, and bringing the little 
black balls which are thrown up by the earth- 
worms in great quantities everywhere in the 
prairie soil, they heap them up, first at the base 
of the mound, widening till all the near erratic 
ant cities are covered up. At the same time they 
raise the entire pavement an inch or so, and in 
prosecuting this part of the national work de- 
posit abundantly more balls upon and around 
the ant cities than anywhere else. The little 
ants bore upwards through the hard sun-dried 
balls, which are constantly accumulating—get- 
ting worse every hour—antil the obstruction 
has become so great that they can no longer 
keep their cities open ; and, finding there is no 
remedy fur the growing difficulty, they peace- 
fully evacuate the premises. There is found 


Th extensive, clean, smooth roads that are 
constructed by the agricultural ants are worthy 
of being noticed. At this season of the year 
their roads are plaivest and in the best order, ' 
because it is harvest time, and their whole force 
is out collecting grain for winter supplies. I 
am just this moment from a survey of one of 
these roads, that I might be able to make an 
exact and correct statement of it. It is over 
a hundred yards in length, goes,through twenty 
yards of thick weeds, underruns heavy beds of 
crop grass 60 yards, and then through the weeds 
growing io the locks of a heavy rail fence 20 
yards more; and throughout the whole extent 
it is very smooth and even, varying from a 
straight line enough, perhaps, to lose 10 or 12 
yards of the distance in travelling to the outer 
terminus. It is from 2 to 24:inches wide; in 
some places, on account of insurmountable 
obstructions, it separates into two or three 
trails of an inch in width, coming together 
again after passing the obstruction. This is 
the main trunk, and it does not branch until it 
crosses the before-named fence, beyond which 
is a heavy bed of grain bearing weeds and 
grasses. Their prospecting corps travel far out, 


‘and when they discover rich districts of their 


proper food they report it, and a corps of fora- 
gers are immediately dispatched to collect and 
bring it in. 





From the N. Y. Tribune. 

Extract from a Lecture delivered by Prov. AGAS- 
81Z in Cooper Institute, New York, 2d mo. 
26th, 1867, on the Monkeys and Native In- 
habitants of South America. 

Take the different forms of brain which we 
have among men and you will find the variety 
a little more or less developed ; pass from them 
to the monkeys and you will find this gradually 
receding, you will find that the cerebellum will 
be uncovered very slowly, and then gradually 
more and more. In fact, you have a complete 
series, which shows that between man and 
monkeys, and monkeys and quatirupeds, and 
quadrupeds and birds, and birdg and reptiles, 
and reptiles and fishes, there is an uninter- 
rupted gradation of more or less complicated 
structures; but with this remarkable peculiar- 
ity, that the distances from one to the other are 
unequal, that there is not that even gradation 
or that even succession, that from one stage to 
the other the distance or the difference should 
be perfectly uniform. There is always more or 
less distance from one to the other, and not 
equal in measure, in steps from any lower to 
the next higher type. And now, in the order 
of succession of animals, we find something sim- 


on almost every pavement, at this season of the ilar. Suppose I represent here the lowest level 


year, three or four pyramidal mounds, that have 


upon which any animal has existed upon the 


been constructed for the purpose of crowding | surface of our earth, and here mark the name 


out the little erratic ants. 


of the geological formations as they have fol- 
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lowed one another [ Illustrating on black-board.] 
from the azoie period, through the Salurian age, 
through the Devonian and carboniferous age, 
the Permian, the triassic, the jurassic, the cre- 
taceous, eocene, the miocene, the pliocene and 
the present peridd, and here I represent by this 
line the present surface of our earth, with all 
the varieties of animals living upon it, and here 
we have a compartment for the radiates, which 
you may remember, constitute one of the great 
types of the animal kingdom, and are divided 
into three classes—the polyps and jelly-fishes, 
the star-fishes, sea urchins and the like. Here 
we have another compartment for the mollusks, 
and among these mollusks we have also three 
classes—the bivalve shells, the univalve shells, 
and the chamber shells, for we have here an- 
other compartment for the aritculates, and we 
divide them into three classes: also the worms, 
the crustacea, and the insects; and here we 
have the last compartment for the vertebrates, 
which alsq comprise three classes. The fishes, 
and they are subdivided into several classes, 
which I need not notice now ; the reptiles with 
their subdivisions, the birds, and the mamma- 
lia. Now we will inquire when were these ani- 
wals called into existence. Mark that the 
transmutation doctrine assumes that animals 
are derived from one another, and that there is 
a primitive cell formed from which all animals 
may have been evolved. The doctrine is that 


all vertebrates are descended from one primitive 
vertebrate, that all articulates are descended 


from one primitive articulate, that all 
mollusks are derived from one primitive 
mollusk, that all radiates are derived from one 
primitive radiate, and that those four primitive 
types are derived themselves from the primitive 
cell formed by the combination of those fortui- 
tous elements which are acting wherever light, 
moisture and matter are brought in contact with 
one another. It is the doctrine professed by 
Moleschott, by Carl Vogt, by Buchner, by 
Uzolbe, and by all those who have advocated 
the transmutation doctrine, on the ground that 
everything which exists has started spontane- 
ously from the formation of a primitive cell un- 
der the influence of light acting upon matter. 
Moleschott’s paper on the action of light upon 
matter in organizing beings is one of the most 
striking productions of that school. Darwin 
and the English defenders of the transmutation 
doctrine present it in asomewhat different light. 
They assume that the first impulse was given 
by an intellectual power, and that this impulse 
has resulted in an unfolding, in an evolution 
out of the first germs created, of all that has fol- 
lowed. The doctrine which I support is that 
it is not only the few which were started in the 
beginning by a creative act, but the many, and 
that it was not at one time only that the crea- 
tion was limited, but that the creation has gone 
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on through all ages, and that under the direct 
influences of creative power most all the differ- 
ences which exist have been brought about. 
These are generalizations. Now let us see what 
the facts are, whether the German transmuta- 
tion doctrine comes nearer to the fact, whether 
the English transmutation doctrine comes 
nearer, or whether the doctrine of special crea- 
tion comes nearer to the fact, and if the latter 
is the case, then I shall have proved my state- 
ment that we are not the lineal descendants of 
monkeys, but we are children of God. We are 
the chosen productions of an intellect; we are 
made in hia resemblance. I say these are in- 
terpretations. Let us see to the facts cnce more, 
and ascertain how close they come to the trans- 
lation I have presented. Polyps have existed 
from the begioning. They are found in the 
geological formations, they are found through 
all geological formations, and they exist now. 
Acalephs have been found in the oldest geologi- 
cal formations through all geological formatious, 
and they exist now; echinoderms have been 
found in the oldest and through all geological 
formations, and they exist now. So we have 
three classes of radiates represented from the 
beginning. Lately a fossil has been discovered 
in Canada and described, which purports to be 
the first animal living on earth. Whether it 
be an animal is not even fully ascertained ; 
there are controversies upon that point, and 
within the last few months discussions have 
arisen in learned societies whether this Aozone 
Canadensis was or was not the remains of a liv- 
ing being. I say, let us in such instances, when 
there have been observations which are so far 
out of the path of all information obtained be- 
fore, reject these observations until they are so 
clearly sustained that there can be no doubt 
about the fact. So [ say, let the Aozone Cana- 
densis out of consideration, until it is known 
that it was a living being, and until its struc- 
ture is so far disclosed that some theory can be 
predicted concerning its affinities. Among 
mollusks we have bivalve shells existing from 
the oldest time to the present day; and uni- 
valve shells and chambered cells existing from 
the oldest time to the present day. Among 
worms we have those with solid covering up to 
the present day; and among crustacea we have 
them from the oldest time. Among insects the 
first we find belong to the carboniferous period, 
and not before. Then among vertebrates we 
have, as I have shown you, fishes from the be- 
ginning, notwithstanding the objection to the 
statement I made before. Then we have rep- 
tiles from the carboniferous period. We have 
birds either from the Triassic or the Jurassic 
period—it is questionable which—-and we have 
mammalia also from that period. You see then 
how many classes we had from the beginning, 
and how many of these were contemporaneous 
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with one another. Can it be said that animals 
which were contemporaneous were descendants 
of one avother, or that animals which appeared 
together at the same time were derived one 
from the other? Certainly not. It is not so. 
We have at least so mavy begionings as are 
representatives of these different classes in the 
earliest strata. But this is not all. The polyps 
have existed from the beginning through all 
ages; but the polyps of the earliest period are 
among the lowest, while we have polyps of a 
much higher grade living now. The acalephs 
of the oldest times are among the lowest, while 
we have acalephs of a much higher grade living 
now. The echinoderms existing then were of 
the lowest order, while we have echinoderms of 
a higher grade now. So it seemsas if all these 
types had been improving ; as if they had un- 
dergone changes, and as if those changes had 
led successively to something higher. S it 
seems, but it is not so; because while wo have 
polyps now, which are superior to those which 
formerly lived, we have by the side of them, 
olyps which are as low as the earliest known. 
The functions and structures at the present time 
are the same as those existing at the earliest 
epochs. The crinoids to day are as low as the ear- 
liestknown. Now, I would ask, what started these 
simple furms into’a desire, and gave them a 
capacity to become something higher and to go 
on becoming higher, and at the same time 
what made them feel that they had done 
enough in the direction of something higher? 
What gaye them the power at the same time 
to remain on the lower level? That is the 
character of the facts as we have them. We 
have certain lowest forms rising gradually 
higher and higher, and we have the lowest 
forms by the side of the higher at the same 
time. So that we should have, according to 
the transmutation doctrine, beings capable of 
changing themselves, and at the same time re- 
maining as they were; at the same time, influ- 
ences which would produce a change, and which 
would prevent a change trom going on. I say 
that is not logical, and that a doctrine which 
has facts against it so glaring, is not a true in- 
terpretation of nature. We have the same here 
with the mollusks. We have the lingula, the 
lowest bivalve shell known to this day, while we 
bave the brachiopods, the clams, the fresh 
water muscles, of a higher type. What started 
the lingula to change to these other forms, and 
at the same time secured to it a condition 
in which it should not change? I do not 
know a physical force, and I do not know a 
natural agency which is capable of producing 
such results. But I know that mind can do it. 
I know that when an author sets out to record 
the processes of his mind he can do it at every 
stage of perfection ; he can do itin such a man. 
ner that the records may be the evidence of 











































his gradual progress; and in the end may be 
the evidence of his highest culture, which at 
the same time he may record, if only for mem- 
ory’s sake, the doings of his early days by the 
side of the productions of his maturer years. It 
is just that which we read in nature. We have 
the earlier manifestations of creative power, and 
we have the later and higher productions. And 
we have by the side of these later productions, 
the reproduction, as it were, of what had been in 
the beginning. This is tobe traced in the gas- 
teropods, of which we find the lowest forms 
here at present. It is the case with cephalo- 
pode, of which the earliest forms are here now ; 
and by their side are the pautili and all the va- 
riety of cephalopods belonging to our day. 


So it is with the worms. So it is with the 


erustacea. So, 1 may say, it is also with the 
insects, though that class begins only in the 
carboniferous period. The fact that the insects 
begin only in that age is another indication of 
the working of mind in this process. For dur- 
ing the earliest periods of the earth’s history 
the whole of its surface was covered with water. 
There was no land, no terrestrial animals. But 
when vegetation began to be extensive, and es- 
pecially terrestrial yegetation, we have the first 
indication of land animals in the production of 
insects. 


(To be continued.) 
2-99 
THE POWER OF A GROWING TREE. 
Walton Hall had at one time its own corn- 


will, and when that inconvenient necessity no 
longer existed, the mill stone was laid in an or- 
chard and forgotten. The diameter of this cir- 
cular stone measured five feet and a half, while 
its depth averaged seven inches throughout ; its 
central hole had a diameter of eleven inches. 
By mere accident, some bird or squirrel had 
dropped the fruit-of the filbert tree through this 
hole on to the earth, and in 1812 the seedling 
was seen rising up through that unwonted 
channel. As its trunk gradually grew through 
this aperture and increased, its power to raise 
the ponderous mass of stene was speculated 
upon by many. Would the filbert tree die in 
the attempt? Would it burst the mill-stone, or 


would it lift it? In the end the little filbert 


tree lifted the mill-stone, and in 1863 wore it 


like a crinoline about its trunk, and Mr. Water- 
ton used to sit upon it under the branchiug 
shade.—LEnglish Puper. 





Let us live a life of delight in God, and love 
to think of Him as we do of one whom we love 
and value. Let the flowing in of every stream 
of comfort lead us to the fountain, and in every 
thing that is grateful to us, let us taste that the 
Lord is gracious. Let the drying up of every 
s'ream of comfort lead us to the fountain, and 
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let us rejoice the more in God for our being 
deprived of that which we used to rejoice in. 
P. Henry. 





THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


The basis of success in all occupations which 
involve the relations of an employer and em- 
ployed is, that the employers should have an ac- 
curate knowledge of the work then to be done, 
how to do it, and how long it should take. A 
man of business who neglects this places his in- 
terest entirely in the keeping of irresponsible 
agents, and, human nature being what it is, ar- 
rives in due time at insolvency. This is why 
the self-made man, whv hus been sternly initia- 
ted into the whole mystery by having himself 
stood in the ranks of the employed, outstrips 
those who seem to start so fair from the van- 
tage ground of education and capital, and builds 
a fortune where these kick one down. And the 
mistress of a household, who understands what 
a servant’s duties are (except, perhaps, those 
which, affecting her own comfort, force them- 
selves upon her notice,) still less how and when 
they may be best fulfilled, will certainly not 
get them fulfilled in the best nanner, or by the 
smallest number of hands, and hence will 
manage, or rather mismanage, her income in a 
wasteful, ineffectual manner. This is an inevi- 
table result. 





ITEMS. 


DestitcTion In THE Souta.—The Private Secre- 
tary of the Governor of Alabama says there are in 
that State 60,000 persocs in indigent circumstances 
who need aid; and the State Commissioner for the 
relief of the destitute says there are 45,000 persons 
in the State whose stores are exhausted and who 
will suffer seriously, and perhaps starve, if relief is 
not afforded them soon. Reports from other sections 
all unite in saying that the destitution is very seri- 
ous, The Relief Commission bas received thus far 
about $165,000. Mr. H. A. Meetz, of Lexington, 
Lexington District, S. C., writes as follows: 

“ The destitution in our district is immense, and 
unless our friends at a distance will act promptly 
and continuously, for some time to come, human life 
I fear in many cases will be lost. We hope that God 
will give us a good yield of wheat; but this cannot 
be gathered before the middle of June. Iam now 
receiving the 200 sacks of corn sent through Gen- 
eral Scott, and the applicants are without number 
almost. I am sure if you could see, as I do, poor 
women coming, some as far as from fifteen to twenty 
miles, on foot, to carry half a bushel of corn or meal 
back, and the thankful expression of countenance 
with which they receive it, you would surely con- 
clude that God will bless those engaged in a charity 
like this. In the name of our suffering peop'e, I re- 
turn to you and your noble associates our heartfelt 
gratitude for your generous efforts, and in the name 
of suffering humanity may you continue them.”— 
Moravian. 

Cimate oF Russtan Amenica.—Lieutenant Bent, 
an officer of the United States navy, who accompa- 
nied the Japanese expedition, reported that through 
the softening influence of the Gulf stream of the 
Pacific— 





The winters are so mild at Puget Sound, lat. 48 
degrees, that snow rarely falls there, and the inhabit- 
ants are never enabled to fill their ice-houses for 
the summer. Vessels trading to Petropaulouski and 
Kamtschatka, when becoming unwieldy from the 
accumulation of ice on their bulls and rigging, run 
over to a higher latitude on the American coast, and 
thaw out in the same manner that vessels frozen up 
on our own coast retreat again into the Gulf stream 
until favored by an easterly wind. 

Direct evidence of the general correctness of this 
theory is furnished by the meteorological records of 
the Russian Government, kept at Sitka, in latitude 
57.03 degrees, the mean temperature for a period of 
ten years being in spring 44 5 degrees; in summer, 
57.5 degrees ; in autuma, 47 degrees ; in winter, 36.5 
degrees, and during the year 46.4 degrees. © This in- 
dicates colder springs, summers, and autumns, but 
milder winters than we have in Philadelphia.—Press. 


Tue Fire ExtincuisHer.—An experiment with the 
Fire Extinguisher was made at the country residence 
of Jay Cooke, near Philadelphia. A large number 
of petroleum oil barrels, completely saturated with 
that inflammable substance, were piled one on the 
other and then set fire to, producing quite a respec- 
table conflagration. When the flames were at their 
height, and it was thought nothing could subdue 
them while a vestige of the material of which the 
fire was composed remained, a gentlemen present 
strapped the extinguisher to his back, took bis posi- 
tion in front of the burning masse, presented the end 
of a small gutta percha tube, connected with the ap- 
paratue, at the fire, turned a small stop-cock, which 
forced a thin stream of water, etrongly impregnated 
with carbonic acid gas, through the tube and on the 
flames, when, in the short space of ten seconds, what 
was a densely burning mass was transformed into 
charred and blackened half-consumed oil barrels, 
without a vestige of fire remaining. The experiment 
was repeated several times with even increased suc- 
cess, and the entire affuir gave the greatést saticfac- 
tion to the witnesses present. 


The French Legislative body has passed the first 
article of a bill abolishing capital punishment, by a 
vote of 136 to 92. 


The health of the French Prince Imperial is said 
to be delicate. It is a singular fact that for overs 
century and a half no monarch of France has been 
succeeded by his son. 


Rhode Island, the smallest State in the Union, has 
the densest population per square mile of any, and 
in this particular exceeds any nation of continental 
Europe except France, which it uearly equals; and 
sixty per cent. of this population is located on eleven 
per cent. of her area. Of her inhabitants one in 
every nine over fifteen years of age cannot write, and 
more than one in thirteen can neither read nor write. 
The amount of capital invested in manufactures is 
$33,000,000, which produced since the the last cen- . 
sus $130,000,000 worth of products, and the labor of 
the State shows the annual production of each man, 
woman and child to be $601, while in Massachusetts 
it is only $408. 


Coal has been discovered in India, and it is re- 
ported by the Friend of India that the coal fields in 
Chindwarra extend overa surface of upwards of fifty 
miles, varying in thickness of good coal from three 
to thirteen feet. There can be little doubt that these 
coal fields are the most important discoveries that 
have been made in India for years. The official re- 
port gives a very high opinion of the coal as a fuel, 
its freedom from pyrites and the great facility in 
working it. 


